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The following ** Report, delivered before the Provin- 
cial Agricultural Society,” in Nova Scotia, will, we 
trust, be found interesting and useful, as well to the 
Statesman as to the Cultivator. It was obligingly sent 
to us in a pamphlet (of which it composes a part) en- 
titled ** An Abstract of the Proceedings which occurred 
at the two Meetings of the Provincial Agricultural So- 
ciety, during the session of 1823.” The author of the 
teport, Jonn Youn, Esq. is Secretary to that Society, 
ind has obtained much, and well merited celebrity, by 
his writings entitled ** Letlers of Agricola,” which we 
have frequently quoted in the progress of our editorial 
\abors, with those marks of approbation to which they 
appear to us to be entitled. 


REPORT, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE 

PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

It is an observation verified by a long and uni- 
form experience, that all the arts, whether of 
ornament or utility, are of slow growth. The 
inventor generally sketches nothing more than 
a rude draught which, though bold in the de- 
sign, is likely to be inelegant in the execution; 
and his humble race of imitators follow the track 
pointed out without a single spark of that divine 
tire which threw the first light on the path of 
their labours. At times a genius arises, bright- 
er or more fortunaie than the rest, who makes 
some small advances either in facilitating the 
mode of operation, or in mastering some of the 
dificulties with which it is beset; and in this 
way, the art, from trivial beginnings, proceeds 
by a series of steps to some degree of excel- 
lence. But this is all the work of time. The 
progress throughout its whole length is distin- 
guished by many pauses or intervals: and what 
is begun in one age, continues unfinished and 
imperfect in the next. It often takes many gen- 
erations to carry the system to its ulterior pitch 
of improvement, and to conquer the various 
impediments which are successively presented. 

‘The justness of these views could be shown 
aptly by a reference to the history of .the ele- 
gant arts, which have at once delighted and 
dignified mankind, and given grace and _stabili- 
ty to social life. But it would be idle to wan- 
der so far, when we can arrive at the same il- 
lustration by a plainer and more direct road : 
for the mechanic arts have been as sluggish in 
their progress as the ornamental; and among 
those none has taken a longer period in growing 
up to maturity than that of agriculture. Though 
it sprang up in the very infancy of civilization, 
and has been more or less cultivated in every 
age and country, it is still very far from perfec- 
tion; and in it there are questions of great mo- 
ment, both speculative and practical, which have 
not been, and which perhaps cannot in the pres- 
ent condition of human knowledge, be satisfac- 
torily solved. 

Tillage and cultivation have not only had to 
surmount the obstacles which are common to all 
the other pursuits of life, but they are encom- 
passed with extraordinary difficulties, and are 
kept back and checked by some peculiar causes 
of retardation. ‘Thus, if any remarkable dicov- 
ery were ito take place in architecture, in ship- 
building, in steam navigation, in road making or 











in any of the common manufactures, these in a 
short time would diffuse themselves over the 
world, and be adopted by all nations; but very 
different hitherto has been the reception given 
to the real improvements which have originated 
in husbandry. Here prejudices of a most un- 
yielding temper are arrayed against the progress 
of melioration ; and nothing has been found more | 
impracticable than to change or abolish any 
practices which have once taken root in a coun- | 
try. Husbandmen of all others are tenacious of 
what has been transmitted by their forefathers. | 
The methods of cropping—the structure of the 
implements—the species of the cattle—which | 
have come down to them impressed with the, 
seal of antiquity, are regarded with a sort of sa-| 
cred reverence; and it has always been an ex-! 
tremely hard task to clear the way for any inno- 
vation. This adherence to existing forms has 
rendered the inventions of one country not ea- 
sily transferable to another, and has caused, in 
different States, almost as wide a dissimilarity 
in the systems of agriculture, as in the plans and 
maxims of government. Hence the Roman 
plough, which had but one handle and no mould 
board, and which on these atcounts was faulty 
in the construction, maintained its ground from 
the origin of the republic till the final extinc- 
tion ofthe empire in the middle of the fifteenth 
century—a period of nearly two thousand two 
hundred years. And since too the introduction 
of summer fallow into Scotland was of no earli- 
er date than the reign of Queen Anne, although 
it had long before existed in the South of Brit- 
ain, in the Low countries, and in France—pla- 
ces with which the Scots had frequent inter- 
course, particularly after the accession of James 
to the English crown. 

If agriculture, as has been now represented, 
be so tardy in its movements—if its prejudices 
be of so stubborn and immutable a nature—and 
if its discoveries be so difficult of transmission 
from one place to another, whence happens it 
that the brief annals of our agricultural career 
present appearances so utterly at variance with 
those which have occurred in other countries ? 
by what friendly agency have we been propel- 
led forward at a rate of progression so prodi- 
giously different from that of other people? and 
how comes it to pass, that innovation on receiv- 
ed opinions and established practices have en- 
countered here so little effectual resistance and 
trampled on every obstacle? Before answering 
these questions let me recal in a hasty manner 
the events of every successive year since the es- 
tablishment and incorporation of this Society, 
during which our whole system has undergone 
in some of its parts a partial, and in others a to- 
tal revolution. 

In the Session of 1819 the first grant of £1,500 
was given to the Central Board—a portion of 
which was laid out in the encouragement of sum- 
mer fallow, of liming, and in the erection of oat- 
mills. Although little was effected in these ob- 
jects during the currency of that year, much at- 
tention was drawn to them, and a more than 
common zeal evinced to follow up the directions 
of the Society. The minds of men were arous- 





ed, as it were, from a fatal lethargy—the eye 


of curiosity and research was cast round on ev- 


ery quarter to explore the resources of the 
country—and some few essays were made in the 
plans recommended, but with a visible distrust 


of the doctrines and reasonings on which their 


efficacy was assumed to rest. The farmers pass- 
ed the year rather in speculation than in action ; 
and amused themselves, some in defending, oth- 
ers in attacking and vilifying the new order of 
things. The spring of 1820, when the second 
grant of £1000 was obtained, opened under bet- 
ter auspices. The trials of the past year, im- 
perfect and scanty as they were, had partially 
dispelled some of the doubts which shed a ma- 
lignant influence on exertion; and a faint idea 
began to be entertained, that Nova Scotia with 
industry might possibly prove independent ia 
breadcorn. ‘The erection of oatmills gave some 
colour to the first dawnings of hope; and the 
new scheme of prizes, by which was meant to 
be ascertained the quantity of white and green 
crops procurable from an acre, promised a fair 
opportanity of contrasting the fertility of our soil 
with that of other countries. You all know the 
issue of that comparison, and the elevation it 
communicated to the public mind. Oatmeal 
now came rapidly into repute, and obtained in 
the eastern districts. In the course of eighteen 
months, thirty one mills for manufacturing it 
were at once the reward and triumph of your 
labours ; and for these altogether £260 only 
were offered in the shape of bounties. At the 
next meeting of the Legislature in 1821, the 
new system had begun to settle firmly in its 
foundation, and to present for the first time an 
air of stability. ‘The theory had been put to the 
test, and part!y grown. into practice. The in- 
credulous began to mistrust their former conclu- 
sions—the wavering gathered conlidence, and 
waxed more and more confirmed. Manures, 
throughout the whole province, were collected 
with greater care, and every source was exam- 
ined from which materials could be drawn to 
augment their quantity. ‘The method of tilling 
was now perceptibly improved—the drilling of 
green crops was now coming into fashion—new 
implements were fabricated in several places, 
arable cultivation was obviously on the increase, 
and silently encroaching on the grazing husband- 
ry. In the autumn of that year the effects of 
this fresh and growing energy became apparent 
in the superabundance of all sorts of vegetables 
and roots. Potatoes and turnips were poured 
into the capital in so full a tide as completely to 
inundate us; and these first fruits of plenty de- 
rived from our own territory were gladly hail- 
ed as a sure presage of that fullness in bread 
corn which would attend the future labours of 
the plough. Under these circumstances the last 
grant of £800 was voted—a sum which has been 
found totally inadequate to forward the objects 
deemed more essentially connected with the 
present stage of our progress. 

After this succinct account, the various steps 
of which are within your remembrance, it will 
be the business of this report to trace what may 
be considered as the causes of this rapid and 
singular change in Nova Scotia, and to mark 
such new occurrences of favourable omen as 
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have more recently developed themselves, and 
given reason to believe that we are approach- 
ing still nearer the goal to which our efforts 
have been directed. The causes that have led 
to the change are chiefly three :—The peculiar 
organization of our Board of Agriculture—The 
honourable zeal of our leading characters in all 
parts of the province,—and the mixed nature 
of our population drawn from distinct countries, 
and consequently divided amongst themselves 
in their maxims, rules and methods of cultiva- 
tion. 

All along since the revival of the provincial 
industry, the Central Board has been the sole 
organ by which the legislature has acted. To 
it the power of direction has been transferred, 
and through it the grants of public money have 
been distributed. It has been regarded as the 
fountain from which the liberality of govern- 
ment has flowed; and on that account it has 
gained and preserved a preponderating influence 
over the minor societies. This derived and 
delegated superiority which it possesses in con- 
sequence of its peculiar organization, has ena- 
bled it to wield an undisputed authority and to 
bind in one common plan of operation the jar- 
ring energies which would otherwise have dis- 
turbed and thwarted each other. Hence to one 
grand point has the attention of the country been 
directed year after year, and the joint labours 
of all have been infinitely more effective than 
they could have been, if irregular and diver- 
gent. The Board prescribed both the objects 


and rules of competition, and maintained consis- 
tency in the general efforts of the agricultural 
body. Had the separate societies been left free 
of choice in their particular schemes, these 


would have been of an incoherent and motley 
character, and could not-likely have been made 
to harmonize into a common system. One would 
have directed their premiums solely to the im- 
provement of live stock—a second woald have 
abetted greatly the domestic manufactures—a 
third would have thrown out lime and summer 
fallow as useless—a fourth would have consider- 
ed oats as furnishing too coarse a meal for the 
delicate palate of their members—the drill ma- 
chinery would have been despised by a fifth : 
and thus each following their own counsels and 
partial views would have chalked out a line of 
conduct that baffled and traversed that of the 
rest. All these evils have been prevented by 
the peculiar constitution of the Central Board. 
The Directors from the outset fixed their eye 
on independence in bread corn, as the main 
point in which all their measures should con- 
centrate ; and without any material aberration 
have proceeded towards it with an unwearied 
ardour of pursuit. Objects of minor importance 
were either neglected or thrown into the back 
ground, and this uniformity of plan has been the 
chief means of effecting so thorough a change 
in the provincial husbandry. 


- And this end has been also brought about by 
the authority and patronage of the leadin, men 
throughout the province. It is not my inten- 
tion to pass an eulogy on their public spirit—a 
strain in which posterity much more than the 
present generation, will take delight in indulg- 
ing; but it is worthy of notice, that wherever 
these men have shown themselves most zealous, 
there the societies were first founded, and their 
effects became most visible. Hence all the 
counties have not partaken equally of the bene- 





fits of that new excitement, which wherever 
felt, passed like electric matter and was accom- 
panied with sensations almost as quick and mar- 
vellous. In some the precepts of the new school 
were warmly received—in others they were 
listened to with indifference ; and yet, it cannot 
be said that in any did they meet with a firm 
and inflexible resistance. ‘This is nothing more 
than what might have been expected. No sen- 
timent however popular, has ever inspired a 
whole people with the same degree of ferven- 
cy; though if its foundation be in reason, and 
no violent opposition obstruct its progress, it 
will in the end work its way by a silent and im- 
perceptible tendency. There are at present 
manifest and pleasing indications, that the more 
improved methods of managing land as well as 
the manufacture of oats are creeping westward : 
and it is more than probable that they will, be- 
fore the lapse of two, or at most three years, in- 
sinuate themselves into every corner and cran- 
ny of the province. 


But the third and main cause of the univer- 
sality of that change which has taken place, lies 
in the mixed nature of our population. In old 
communities where society has gotten time to 
settle down into fixed habits, manners and cus- 
toms, and into which there is little or no migra- 
tion of strangers to disturb the accustomed 
course, all things soon come to wear one unva- 
rying aspect. The style of living—the mode of 
dress—the religious opinions and the agricultur- 
al practices partake of a common character ; 
and by such marks nations are usually distinguish- 
ed. Nay further, so powerful is the principle 
of imitation when it has long time to act, that 
even in the same kingdom, men, occupying one 
particular district or county, are assimilated in- 
to acloser resemblance than are those who live 
beyond the verge of their immediate commun- 
ion. Hence the method of cultivation in every 
separate county of England has some striking 
characteristics either in the plan of rotation— 
in the structure of the implements, or in the 
manner of harvesting; and thus in every dis- 
trict there is somewhat of relief to break the 
flat uniformity of the national agriculture. It is 
easy to see how a colony like this, composed of 
the original French, the Dutch and the Ger- 
mans—the American refugees—the English, I- 
rish and Scotch, and all these mostly brought 
together within the last seventy years, could not 
yet have reared up and cherished with much 
partiality any common system of husbandry. 
Every emigrant brought along with him the pre- 
possessions of his native hill and valley ; and 
the only feature in which this heterogeneous 
mass seems to have agreed, was a decided pre- 
ference to grazing, above arable cultivation. 
In this state the Central Board at its establish- 
ment found the agricultural body. It was loose 
and disjointed; with much to amend, but with 
no antipathy at a stricter coalescence. 

These may be justly specified as the favyora- 
ble causes which have contributed to our suc- 
cess, and which deserve to be recorded and set 
in this conspicuous light, in order to inspire a 
just confidence in the measures which have been 
prosecuted, and to guard against any sudden or 
fitful deviation from them. The organization 
of the society by which it has been rendered 
the medium of all legislative aid to the farmer, 
and the honorable zeal of our pubiic men from 
the noble founder of this Institution and his suc- 





cessor in office down to the lowest gradation of 
rank, all co-operating heartily in one plan, have 
accomplished here a greater revolution in the 
space of four years, than the Board of Agricul- 
ture or the Highland Society, with their pow- 
erful means and influence, have been able to 
achieve in the English or in the Scottish prac- 
tices. (Remainder next week.) 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

In the early part of the month of June, 1822, 
I planted a small piece of deep, rich and rather 
stiff soil in my garden with Mangel Wurtze| 
seed, or root of Scarcity. The ground had been 
dug or forked up well a few days before. The 
day of sowing I raked the ground over smooth, 
and divided it into beds or strips as nearly two 
feet and three fourths wide as practicable, and 
hoed and cast them up into ridges four or five 
inches high, and raked and rounded over the 
same smooth. Upon each of these ridges | 
drew two equidistant furrows, about an inch 
and an half deep, with two pegs about five in- 
ches long set in a rake head ten inches apart. 
In each of these farrows I made a row of holes 
about two inches deep and five or six apart, 
with a stick about the bigness of my finger, and 
dropped a single beet or bunch of seed into 
each hole, and just filled the holes by brushing 
along the surface with the hand or head of the 
rake. 

The usual culture of culinary plants was pur- 
sued through the season. Some care was taken 
to have one healthy plant only in the proper 
place, by pulling up where they were too thick 
and transplanting in places where there were 
none. It must be observed that all that were 
transplanted were inferior to the others. 

On the 28th October | measured with Gun- 
ter’s chain the plot of ground where the Man- 
gel Wurtzels were growing, containing five 
ridges of double rows as above, and found it to 
be in length forty-five links, in breadth twenty- 
one, including a margin of four inches, compris- 
ing, consequently, an area or superficies of 945 
square links, or 1} square rod and 7} square 
links, or 1} square rod and 3,267 square feet. 
I pulled them, cut off the tops, counted, meas- 
ured and weighed them, and the result was 564 
in number, measuring 20 bushels, and weighing 
924 pounds, the average weight being nearly 
1 Ib. 10 oz. exclusive of the small ones given 
with the tops to the cows. 

It will be seen by the above, that an acre of 
land, at the same rate, may yield of this excel- 
lent vegetable, in one season, with trifling |a- 
bor, 60,160 of the average weight of 1 Ib. 10 oz. 
measuring 21333 bushels, and weighing forty- 
four tons nearly, the estimate being made witb- 
out reference to the fraction of 3,267 square 
feet. J. PRESCOTT. 

Groton, May, 1823. 


The following communication is from a person wh 
is a stranger to us, but comes recommended by some 0! 
our subscribers, who are “ desirous that it should be 
made public.” We have always been somewhat i0- 
credulous as respects the doctrine of the maon’s inflv- 
ence on vegetation, and have hitherto thought that 
that planet never intermeddled with a farmer’s con- 
cerns, any farther than now and then to overlook hi 
fields as a quiet spectator. Men of science, have, g¢D- 
erally, in modern times, denied the moon any other 
agency in sublunary matters than what is displayed in 
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the flowing and ebbing of tides in the ocean, and the 
atmosphere. The philosophers of antiquity, however, 
held very different opinions on this subject. To give 
a sketch of those opinions would be to fill a large vol- 
ume. We shall merely quote a short article on the 
subject from Rees’ Cyclopedia under the head Timber. 
“The ancients had a great regard to the age of the 
moon in the felling of their timber. If their rules avail 
ought they are these: Fell timber in the wane, or four 
days after the new moon; some say let it be the last 
quarter. Pliny orders it to be in the very article of 
the change, which happening on the last day of the 
winter solstice, the timber he says will be immortal: 
Columella says from the 20th to the 28th day: Cato 
four days after the full: Vegetius from the 15th to the 
25th, for ship timber; but never in the increase, trees 
then most abounding with moisture, the only source of 
putrefaction.”” 

Some modern scientific and practical men have like- 
wise expressed opinions in favor of attending to the 
state of the moon in cutting timber. The Farmer’s 
Assistant, p. 382, says, ‘‘ We are assured from an ex- 
perienced builder of some of the first rate bridges in 
the northern part of this country, that such timber as 
is to be exposed to the water, or to frequent wetness, 
should be felled during the increase of the moon; and 
that such as is to be kept dry, should be felled during 
the decrease of that planet.” 

Dr. Deane, Col. Pickering, and we believe nearly 
all scientific agriculturists of modern times, have deni- 
ed the agency of the moon in this and many other mat- 
ters relating to rural economy, in which certain effects 
are said to be produced by a certain occult influence 
of that planet. We have always been of the anti-lunar 
party, and have thought that the man who was watch- 
ing the motions of the moon in order to ascertain the 
proper periods for performing the important operations 
of agriculture, might rank with the person designated 
by the inspired penman, who says, ** He that observ- 
eth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the 
clouds shall not reap.” Still we think it improper that 
any preconceived theories or great authorities should 
induce us to turn a deaf ear or a blind eye to matters 
of fact. If we should refuse to believe all which we 
cannot comprehend, we must deny the powers of mag- 
netism, electricity, gravitation, and many other impor- 
tant and daily occurring manifestations of Almighty 
agency. _ 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR FARMERS. 

Having lived to the age of seventy years and 
upwards, and haying been the greater part of 
that time a practical farmer, and by attentive 
observation having acquired some valuable in- 
formation with which the great body of farmers 
are wholly unacquainted, the subscriber is im- 
pressed with a belief that the following remarks 
relative to the raising of Fruit Trees and clear- 
ing New Land, may be useful to the rising gen- 
eration and to posterity. 
_ | was born at Taunton, Bristol county, Mass. 
inthe year 1750. In the spring of the year 
1772, Il came into the District of Maine, and 
took up a lot of land at a place then called 
Sylvester; now Turner, in the County of Ox- 
lord, and was one of the. five first settlers. I 
fell five acres of trees, and ‘prepared them for 
burning ; in the autumn following it apy d 
on examination that a part of them sig ag 
to decay, the sap being considerably rotten, 
while others in the same piece and of the same 


kind of wood were perfectly sound. This was 
# mystery, which at that time 1 could not ex- 





plain or understand. It seemed to be important 
to ascertain the cause, inasmuch as where trees 
were sap rotten I had an excellent burn, and 
where sound it was with great difficulty that 
the fire could be made to run; and it is from 
observation and repeated experiments that | am 
now enabled to explain, to the satisfaction of 
any rational man, what I once thought to be an 
inexplicable mystery. 

It is a truth that the Moon operates upon this 
earth and every thing that grows upon it much 


‘more powerfully than is generally imagined. 


It is also true that the effects of her operation 
vary regularly as she passes through her orbit 
or monthly course. Timber cut in the wane 
of the moon will be much more durable than it 
would be if cut between the new and full moon. 
Her operations are so great and so different in 
the various parts of her orbit, that by cutting 
one tree three hours before the new moon, and 
another of the same kind six hours afterwards, 
and preserving them one year, a very striking 
difference in the soundness of them will be dis- 
covered. If I had known as much at the age 
of twenty-two years as I now do, relative to 
the subject, I am confident it would have bene- 
fitted me more than a thousand dollars, particu- 
larly in clearing hard wood land, and in getting 
durable timber for buildings of all kinds, and 
for sleds, carts, &c. 

When a man is about to clear a piece of land 
around which he is calculating to make a log 
fence, he will find it much to his advantage to 
cut the trees around the piece in the wane of 
the moon, and if possible during the last quar- 
ter, but the remainder should be cut after the 
change. I have also found by experience, that 
fruit trees set out in the wane of the moon, and 
particularly on the iast day of the last quarter, 
are more likely to live and be flourishing than 
when set out at any other time. Pruning should 
also be attended to when the moon is in that 
situation, because the sap is then in such a state 
of circulation that wounds made at the time will 
always heal without materially injuring the tree ; 
but trees that are wounded between the new 
and full moon are liable to bleed, as it were, 
turn black, and frequently die. I would advise 
farmers who wish to have flourishing and pro- 
fitable orchards, to pay particular attention to 
them in the month of May, annually, a day or 
two before the new moon. I have proved by 
experiments, for ten years in succession, that 
an apple tree limb or graft cut off in the month 
of May, about three hours before the moon 
changes, and carefully set out, will grow and 
do well. On mentioning this circumstance at a 
certain time to Deacon Chase, he said it made 
him think of one Hancock, of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, who was in the habit, at that season of 
the year, of going to his nursery and cutting 
off the small trees within about an inch of the 
ground, and grafting the stumps, and setting out 
the tops in other places. In one year from that 
time the tops took root so as to be in good or- 
der for grafting, which he was wont to cut off, 
graft, and set out as before. 1 inquired of the 
deacon whether he was particular in grafting 
with good frnit, and kept the secret to himself. 
The deacon thought it strange he should be 
supposed to be careless as to the kind of fruit 
with which he grafted, and should be private 
about it; but I, being a Yankee, guessed he 
meant to get his living by it 





My mode of grafting is different from that 
which is generally practised. I do not split the 
stumps, but take a graft of the common size, 
cut one side of it in the form of a wedge, as if 
it were to be put into the stump, taking care to 
cut the wood part considerably more than halt 
off, and from the other side take off the bark 
only, making a square joint; in this situation I 
put the graft into the stump between the wood 
and the bark, thus giving, as will be perceived, 
a free opportunity tor the sap to circulate. 1 
then cover the stump with common earth sev- 
eral inches deep, in the form of a cone, in or 
der to have it shed rain, letting the top of the 
scion extend above the cone about two thirds o} 
its length. I consider this a valuable improve- 
ment in the art of grafting. 

I have forgot the time to stick limbs into the 
ground, but | believe it is three hours before 
the full of the moon, or three hours after; yet 
as Lam not certain | would recommend that a 
limb be stuck into the ground every day of the 
moon, in order to ascertain the fact by experi- 
ment. I have raised apples these thirteen years 
by taking limvs from a grafted tree and sticking 
them into the green sward, where they found 
roots sufficient for growth and support. 

When you wish to procure durable timbex 
fall your trees in the longest days in June and 
July, the day before the change of the moon; 
if you fall trees that you want should rot as 
quick as possible, fall them in April, that being 
decidedly the best in the year, and the first 
quarter is better than the last quarter after the 
change. The first day after the change is the 
best to cause the timber to rot quick; after this 
every succeeding day is less favorable to the 
prospect of rotting, even up to the full. The 
last day before the full it will not rot much 
faster than the first day after the full. Timbe: 
cut in the wane of the moon will grow better 
from the last day after the wane up to the ful! 
March is as good as May, and a great deal bet 
ter than June, for the purpose last mentioned 

DANIEL STAPLES 


Livermore, Maine. 








From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
GOODSELL’S FLAX AND HEMP MACHINL. 
We the undersigned have attentively exam 

ined the operation of Goodsell’s Flax and Hemp 
Machine, at Greenbush, opposite to the city of 
Albany, and are of opinion, from the simplicity 
and solidity of its construction, and from its 
cheapness, and the rapidity with which one 
man can perform three separate processes in 
cleaning flax perfectly, in less than a minute, 
on so small a machine, not excecding 200 Ibs. 
weight, that it will be of great public utility, 
and will tend to promote the extended culture 
of flax and hemp, in a manner to become lead- 
ing staples in the northern and western States. 
We do therefore recommend to all farmers to 
cultivate largely both flax and hemp the present 
year, ina full belief that they may safely repose 
confidence in the facilities they will derive by 
the introduction of said machine into general 
use. S. Van Rensselaer, Elkanah Watson, 

Erastus Root, E. C. Genet, 

Thos. H. Hamilton, Daniel James, 

Henry Wager, Philip Hooker, 

Alex. O. Spencer, Aaron Clark, 

Asa Adgate, John James. 
Albany, April, 1823 
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From the last Pamphlet published by the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society. 
DAVID LITTLE’S STATEMENT--ON RUTA BAGA. 
Newbury, November 18, 1822. 
To the Trustees of the Essex Agricultural Society. 
GentLemen—The following is a statement of 
the cultivation and produce of two half acres of 
land, adjcining each other, cultivated with Ruta 
Baga, on my farm--No. 1 & 2. The soil isa 
light sandy loam. In 1821 it was planted with 
corn, and manured with about two cords of ma- 
nure to the acre. The crop was small. June, 
1822, the land was ploughed, harrowed, and fur- 
rowed three feetapart. Three anda halfcords 
of yard manure was put in the furrows. The 
manure was covered with a plough drawn by a 
horse, by turning a ridge upon it. The seed 
was then sowed, one row on each ridge—one 
pound of seed. July 4th it was ploughed be- 
tween the rows, and I began weeding and thin- 
ning, and continued at intervals till August 8th, 
leaving them 10 or 12 inches apart in the rows. 
They were twice ploughed and hoed. There 
were about forty four rows; ten of them were 
sowed with seed that I bought in New-York, 
represented to be of Cobbett’s raising, but on 
account of age, or some other defect, but few 
vegetated. The 6th of July they were sowed 
over again; but it being late; and the season un- 
favourable, the crop amounted to almost nothing, 
though occupying the best part of the land.— 
The land was measured and staked off in two 
half acres—No. 1. and No. 2. Lot No. 1 was 
harvested Nov. 4, and produced 254! bushels. 
No. 2 was harvested the 7th, and produced 227 
bnshels. 
Expense of cultivating the above lot of ruta 
baga, calculating labour at 4s. per day. 
June 3. Ploughing, 
Harrowing and Furrowing, 
Manure, 
Covering the Manure, 
Seed, 
Sowing and covering Seed, 
Ploughing, weeding and thin- 
ning, 
Harvesting, 


$1.50 
33 
10.50 


June 6. 


i am, gentlemen, with respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
DAVID LITTLE. 
DAVID LITTLE'S STATEMENT—ON MANGEL 
WURTZEL. 
Newbury, November 18th, 1822. 

To the Trustées of the Essex Agricultural Society. 

GentLemen—The following is a statement of 
the situation, cultivation, and production, of a 
lot of land cultivated with Mangel Wurtzel, on 
my farm. The situation is as follows: a swell 
inclining southwesterly, and of a rich yellow 
loam; in 1821 was cultivated with beets, ma- 
nured with about three cords of compost ma- 
nure, and produced about five hundred and thir- 
ty bushels; 1822, May 9th, ploughed, 10th, har- 
rowed and furrowed three feet apart, four and 
a half cords of compost manure was put in the 
furrows, and was covered with a plough, then a 
harrow was drawn lengthways of the ridges, to 
smooth the ground; the seed was then sowed, 
one row en each ridge, with four pounds of seed, 
(I think less than half would be sufficient) ; com- 
menced ploughing between the rows, and weed- 





ing, June 10th; continued weeding and thin- 
ning at different times till they stood ten or 
twelve inches apart in July 16th. The work 
was done principally by boys, estimating two 
boys to be equal toa man. Oct. 3ist, and Nov. 
Ist, and 2d, they were harvested by men and 
boys, and produced nine hundred and seventy 
and a half bushels of mangel wurtzel, two bush- 
els of carrots, and one hundred and nine cabba- 
ges. Six swine were mostly fed with the thin- 
nings, from the beginning of weeding till about 
the first of October; there were fruit trees on 
the above lot, sufficient, in my opinion to pro- 
duce twenty one barrels of fruit. The land, 
that 1 supposed to contain an acre, when it was 
measured by the surveyor fell short about ten 
or twelve rods, and I was obliged to make out 
the acre by taking a small piece which adjoined 
the same, which was sowed late in the season, 
and produced a small crop, and also a piece of 
about five rods which adjoined, were transplant- 
ed in vacant places among carrots, on account of 
which my crop was much less. The above lot 
you will see has been divided by the surveyor, 
staked off in half acre lots, No. 1, and No. 2.— 
No. 1 produced five hundred and twenty three 
and a half bushels. No. 2 produced four hun- 
dred and forty seven bushels of mangel wurtzel, 
two bushels of carrots, and one hundred and nine 
cabbages. 

The expense of cultivating the above lot of 
mangel wurtzel, calculating labour at four shil- 
lings per day. 

Ploughing, May 9th, 

Harrowing, 

Furrowing, 

Manure, 

Ploughing a ridge over the ma- 
nure, and harrowing, 

Seed, 

Sowing, 

Weeding, 

Harvesting, 


$1.50 
50 

50 
9.00 


1.00 
3.00 

67 
3.33 
4.46 


$23.96 
I am, gentlemen, with respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
DAVID LITTLE. 


EBENEZER BERRY’S STATEMENT—ON 
AND SHALLOW PLOUGHING. 


DEEP 


To the Trustees of the Essex Agricultural Society. | 


Having learned that you had offered a premi- 
um, thé present year, for the most satisfactory 
experiment in ascertaining the relative advanta- 
ges of deep and shallow ploughing, I have been 
induced to offer for your examination the fol- 
lowing statement. 

In the autumn of 1821, my field was ploughed 
by the teams that contested for the premiums of 
your Society. It was laid out in lots of one 
quarter of an acre each. The landis level, and 
free from rocks. The soil is gravelly, and shal- 
low, and only of middling quality. It had been 
in grass four years previous, and never had been 
highly manured. ‘The common burden of grass 
produced upon it was not more than one ton to 
the acre. The whole field ploughed contained 
two acres and a half, one acre of which was 
ploughed in the spring of the present year; and 
on this part was the best crop. That which 
was ploughed in the preceding autumn at the 
ploughing match, was well harrowed in the 
spring, and furrowed, eight rows to the lot, two 


rods wide. ‘T'welve ox loads of manure were 
put to the acre, in the holes. The manure was 
a mixture of the droppings of horses and neat 
cattle, in about equal quantities, taken from the 
barn yard. The ground was planted with In- 
dian corn, from the 10th to the 12th of May. 
The eight rowed corn, and that which is com- 
monly cultivated in this vicinity, was the kind 
planted. It was hoed three times in the usual 
manner. Every part was managed as nearly 
similar as possible. Each lot was gathered and 
accurately measured by itself. Lots No. 2 and 
3, were the most gravelly, and most expesed to 
the drought ; and the whole field suffered con. 
siderably for want of moisture. | am of opinion 
that it would have been highly beneficial to have 
cross-ploughed the land in the spring. Th: 
following is the product of each of the lots. 


No. 1, ploughed by 28 furrows, 4! inches 
deep, situate on the western side, yielded twen. 
ty and a half bushels of ears. 

No. 2, ploughed by 28 furrows, 6 inches deep. 
yielded nineteen bushels of ears. 

No. 3, ploughed by 22 furrows, 8 or 9 inches 
deep, yielded twenty-three bushels of ear: 
This ploughing was apparently deeper than the 
soil; but in the latter part of the season the 
crop suffered much less by the drought than ci- 
ther of the lots; and had the goil been as gooi 
the crop would have been much superior. 

No. 4, ploughed by 28 furrows, 64 inches 
deep, yielded twenty-two and a half bushels of 
ears. 

No. 5, ploughed by 28 furrows, 6 inches deep, 
yielded twenty-one bushels of ears. 

No. 6, ploughed by 36 furrows, 64 inches 
deep, yielded twenty-two and a half bushels ot 
ears. The soil of this lot was rather better than 
the other parts of the field. 

From the result of this experiment, my opin- 
ion is decidedly in favour of ploughing our lands 
much deeper than is usually practised by our 
farmers. Especially is it beneficial on lands |i. 
able to be injured by drought. 

EBENEZER BERRY. 

Danvers, November 19, 1822. 


To promote the Growth of Forest Trees. 





It is highly to be censured, the neglect o: 
| permitting ivy-twines, which grow to fore: 
| trees, to remain attached to them. Their root: 


entering into the bark rob the trees of much 0! 
their nourishment; they in a manner strangle 
their supporters, by impeding the circulation 0! 
their juices, and in time destroy the trees.— 
They should be torn up by the roots, for, i! 
any part of them adhere to the tree, they will 
spread, as they obtain nourishment by their a¢- 
hering roots.— English publication. 


Cause and Prevention of the Dry Rot. 
The cause of the dry rot in wood is moi 
ture ; and to prevent well-dried timber from 
decaying above or under ground, is by charring 
it well.—ibid. 
Method of trying the Goodness of Timber for Ship 
vilding, used in the Arsenal at Vienna. 
One on applies his ear to the centre 0! 
one end of the trunk, while another, with a key, 
hits the other end with a genile stroke. If the 
tree be sound and good, the stroke will be dit 
tinctly heard at the other end, though the tree 
should be an 100 feet or more in length—ibie 
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From the London Farmers’ Journal. 
Sm—You probably know that farmers are in 
the habit of Manuring land by the eye, and in 
that way are liable to mistakes. 1 have found, 
in the Complete Grazier, a valuable table, and 
presuming the calculation to be accurate, I think 
its publication may be very useful. 
I remain, your’s, &c. 
East Greenwich, March 27. 





The following table for manuring land, is ex- 
tracted from an English work entitled the 
Complete Grazier : 

No. of loads per acre. 
































No. of heaps to load. ¢ 1;2)3,4/5{6)7)8 

At5 yards distance. |195) 96) 64) 48] 38] 32) 27) 24 
At51-2do. do. {160} 80} 53} 46] 32] 26| 23) 20) 
At 6 do. do. 134| 67} 44} 33] 26) 22) 19) 16 
At61-2 do. do. 114} 57] 38] 28) 22) 19 16) 14 
At 7 do. do. 98} 49] 32| 24) 19] 16) 14) 12 
At71-2do. do. 86] 43} 28] 21) 17} 74) 12) 10 
At 8 do. do. 75| 37) 25} 18} 15} 121 10} 9 





Explanation of the first two rows of figures in the 
receding table. 

The number of heaps, consisting of one load 
each, laid at five yards distance, is 193 to cover 
one acre; at two heaps to a load, 96; at three 
heaps, 64; at four heaps, 48; and so to the end. 
Each of the following rows is to be read in a 
similar manner. 
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Mallet. The land has been mowed for five | 
years past, and the sward is very tough. My 
crop is better than any of my neighbours have ; 
and they agree with me that this method has in- 
creased it one third. From three years experi- 
ence of this mode of ploughing Indian corn, | 
am fully confirmed in the opinion that its ten- 
dency is highly beneficial.” 

S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. in an able treatise on 
“‘ Indian Corn, and its Culture,” expresses his 
opinion in favour of ridge cultivation as follows. 
“‘ Having a large bed of Beets planted in narrow 
rows, or drills, in the usual way, and a severe 
drought ensuing, the leaves were observed, in 
the middle of the day, to wilt and fall down, in 
all but the out-side rows, which remained erect 
and flourishing; and when the crop was taken 
up, were nearly double the size of those from 
the centre of the bed. That a greater expo- 
sure to the atmosphere was the principal cause 
could not be doubted; and the idea immediate- 
ly presented, that if they had been cultivated on 
ridges, so far apart as to permit a plough to pass, 
it would in effect, be making the whole crop 
out side rows: and for upwards of fifteen years 
since, all the arable crops upon my farm have 
been cultivated on ridges, with manifest advan- 
tage—as to product, labour, and the unquestiona- 
ble improvement of the soil.’’* 

On the other hand, Judge Peters, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his “ Notices for a young Farmer,” first 
published in the ‘“* Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society,” says—‘* Unless its situa- 
tion and circumstances forbid lay your cornfield 
level rather than in ridges, that moisture, in light 
soils especially, may be retained, instead of pas- 


of their products.* In sandy, porous, dry soils, 
on the other hand, level ploughing is to be pre- 
ferred, because ridging such soils would but in- 
crease that want of cohesion, which is their nat- 
ural defect. 

“A loamy soil [which is a medium between 
these two extremes] ought, in a dry climate, to 
be cultivated in a flat way, that it may better 
retain the moisture; and in a wet climate, in 
ridges, that it may the sooner become dry.” 

We perceive that some writers on this sub- 
ject have confounded the distinction between 
the cultivation of corn in rows or drills, and in 
ridges. We have before observed that corn 
planted in drills will yield a greater product 
than that which is planted in hills. This fact 
was establihed by an experiment made by Oli- 
ver Fiske, Esq. and detailed in the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Repository, vol. vi, p. 224. 
Mr. Pomeroy says, “If the land is in good heart 
and the manure abundant, the kernels may be 
six inches apart [the rows being five and an half 
feet apart] or as many dropped together [in 
each hill] as to insure four stalks to remain two 
feet apart, [from hill to hill] in which case the 
manure is deposited conformably, either meth- 
od will give the same number of plants to the 
acre ; I think four stalks together afford support to 
each other against winds, and are not so apt to send 
up suckers as when single.t In putting the seed 
corn into the hills be careful that the kernels 
do not stand very near together lest the roots 
interfere too much with each other. Dr. Sam- 
uel Black, of Delaware, advises to plant corn in 
such a manner that the rows may run directly 
north and south. In Gen. Hull’s mode as detailed 





sing away, and if necessary, draw water-furrows, 





Ixpran Conn.—In our last, page 334, we gave 
some observations respecting the best mode of 
planting this valuable article. We now propose 
to pursue the same subject. There has been 
some dispute among farmers whether it is best 
to plant it in ridges, or on single furrows. We 
will just give some authorities in favour of the 
ridge cultivation, and then state what has been 
urged against it. In the Reports of the Agricul- 
tural Society of New Haven County we have 
the following statements. 

Mr. Mallet, of Milford. —* When I plough my 
land for Indian corn, I always lay it in ridges, 
whether it be sward or mellow, and plough the 
balks up to the ridges, and those ridges I never 
disturb by cross ploughing, while my corn is up- 
on the land. I am fully convinced by my own 
experience, and that of almost all my neigh- 
bours, who pursue the same method, that one 
fifth more of corn, at least, will be raised in this 
manner than in any other upon the same land.” 

Mr. Holbrook, of Derby.—“* Upon experiment, 
I find the method of ploughing land for Indian 
corn, heretofore recommended to the Society by 
Mr. Mallet, to be the best | pursue. I lay all 
my land of every kind, in ridges, when I intend 
it for Indian corn, and plough the baiks clean, 
lay them to the ridges, before planting ; | never 
disturb those ridges by cross ploughing. Any 
person can see by looking at the part of my 
field, which I have treafed in this way, and at 
another part, of the same field, that was cross 
ploughed, that the part lying in ridges has much 
the advantage. | have always had evidence the 
same way upon experiment.” 

Judge Chauncy, of New Haven—“I have 
planted two acres of Indian corn this year. I 


to carry off accidental flooding, by rains or other 
causes.” Col. Powell, of Philadelphia, a very 
able practical as well as scientific cultivator, 
says, ‘* Among the various practices into which 
we have been seduced by the plausible theories 
of the advocates of British systems of husbandry, 
there is none which appears to me more absurd, 
than that which has led us to drill, or dibble our 
crops on ridges. The English farmer wisely 
contends with the evils produced ky too much 
rain—the American husbandman should as anx- 
iously guard against his most formidable enemy 


drought. 
cultivated in this state, which ought not to be put 


upon a flat surface.”} 





ploughed in the manner recommended by Mr. 





I am inclined to think there is no crop 


In England, we believe 





the ridge cultivation is less used than formerly, 


notwithstanding the dampness of the climate. 


Notwithstanding the above mentioned appa- 
rent clashing of opinions, we believe that both! 
parties may be correct. An able writer of a| 
Treatise on Agriculture,” originally published | 
in the Albany Argus, in discussing the question | 
of the different modes of ploughing [level or| 
ridge ploughing] which is to be preferred, ob- 
serves that *“* This question admits of no abso- 
lute answer. Stiff, heavy, wet clays, and in our 
opinion, all ground in which clay predominates, 
whatever be the culture should be made to take 
this form ;” [that of ridge ploughing] “ because 
it powerfully tends to drain the soil and carry 
off from the roots of the growing plants, that su- 
perfluous water, which, left te itself, would se- 
riously affect both the quality and the quantity 


* Mass. Agricultural Repository, vol. vi, p. 156, 157. 
t See page 277. 
¢ See an article headed Mangel Wurtzel, New Eng- 





land Farmer, page 28. 


page 265 of our paper, furrows were drawn 
| north and south three and an half feetapart. Vo 
ridges were formed. Hills were then made with 
the hoe in these furrows two feet apart, not 
flat but descending to the south with a small bank 
on the north side of each hill for the purpose of 
giving the young plants a fairer exposure to the 
sun. 

Mr. John Stevens, of Hoboken, N. Jersey, 
raised on an acre 118 bushels and two quarts: 
and was confident that he should have had a still 
larger crop, had it not been beaten down by a 
thunder storm. He ploughed his land three 
times before planting, and before the last plant- 
ing, put on, (as report says) no less than 700 
horse cart loads of street manure ; and planted in 
double rows at 5! feet between each set of doub- 
le rows, and dibbled in each kernel in sucha 
manner that the plants were & inches apart in 
the rows, and stood diagonally. In order to per- 
form this with expedition he bored two rows of 
holes in a piece of board four feet long, so as to 
form equilateral triangles the sides of which 
were 8 inches thus 


Into these holes he drove pegs about 3! inch- 
es long, fitted a handle to the board, and, with 
this simple machine dibbled the holes, in which 
the corn was dropped. A man followed with a 
basket of well rotted dung, with which he filled 
the holes. Then came on the carts, out of 


* “It has been objected to ridge ploughing, that it 
accumulates the good soil on the crowns of the ridges, 
and impoverishes the sides and furrows. These objec- 
tions are obviated by narrow and low ridges, which 
alternate every crop with the furrows.” 

+ Mass. Agricultural Repository, vol. vi, p. 1£8 
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which the rows were sprinkled with a coat of 
street mamure. 

Mr. Lemuel Davis, in a communication to the 
Worcester Agricultural Society [see page 8 of 
the N. England Farmer] recommends to “ fur- 
row the ground four feet apart from centre to 
centre—to plant the corn in two rows, nine inch- 
es apart, diamond fashion. It is a very simple 
process, to level the manure when spread in the 
furrows, and take a pair of small wheels, with 
pegs in them, made for that purpose, put them 
op an axle-tree nine inches apart, which will 
dot the ground with accuracy, when drawn a- 
cross the field so that a child of ten years may 
drop the corn without the least difficulty.” 

The distance at which the corn should be 
planted, either in hills or rows, depends on the 
size Of the kind of corn you plant. In the 
southern states the corn is generally planted 
at the distance of seven or seven and an half 
feet from hill to hill in every direction, when 
four or five stalks are suffered to grow in each 
hill; or four feet apart, when two stalks only 
are permitted to stand in each hill. Mr. Coop- 
er, of New-Jersey, a celebrated agriculturist 
says, ‘ In every kind of soil I have tried, I find 
planting the rows six feet asunder each way, as 
near at right angles as may be, and leaving not 
more. than three stalks in a hill produces the 
best crop.” Fl 

Mr. Deane directed to let the ground be cut 
into exact squares by shoal furrows made witha 
horse plough, from three to four feet apart, ac- 
cording to the largeness or smallness of the kind 
to be planted, and to’ put five corns in the places 
where the furrows cross each other. 

** Shell seed gently by hand that it may not 
be torn or bruised at all rejecting about an inch 
at each end of the ear. And if any corn appear 
with black eyes, let them also be rejected, not 
because they will not grow at all, the contrary 
being true ; but because the blackness indicates 
either some detect in drying, or want of perfec- 
tion in the grain. 

% Some steep their seed. But in general it 
had better be omitted ; for it will occasion it to 
perish in the ground, if the weather should not 
prove warm enough to bring it up speedily. If 
planting a second time should become necessa- 
ry, by means of the destruction of the first seed ; 
or if planting be delayed on any account till the 
beginning of June, then it will be proper that 
the seed should have boiling water poured on 
it. Let it not soak more than half a minute, 
and be cooled speedily, and planted before it 
dries. The corn will be forwarded in its growth 
several days. The seed should be covered with 
about two inches of earth.” Judge Peters says 
“ the seed should be wetted and rolled in plas- 
ter, or steeped in a decoction of Hellebore or 
copperas : or what produces a surprising effect, 
a strong solution of salt petre ; but do not soak 
or steep it too much. In dry weather, the ger- 

ination is accelerated by the steeping injuri- 
oat so that the plume and radicles perish : 
and in long wet seasons they rot.” 

There have been a variety of other methods 
recommended for preparing seed corn in sucha 
manner as to preserve it from birds and insects. 
Dr. Deane directed to “steep some corn in a 
strong infusion of Indian poke, or refuse tobac- 
co, and sprinkle it over the ground before the 
crop is up. White threads stretched over a 
field of corn, will prevent crows from alighting 





upon it. But I doubt whether this will deter 
any other birds.” 

It has been often recommended to pour warm 
tar over seed corn, and stir it in such a manner 
that every grain may receive a coat of tar, and 
then roll it in ashes, or plaster of Paris. Seed 
dealt with in this manner will not be pulled up 
by birds, neither will i¢ come up at all, unless it 
is well soaked before the tar is applied. The 
tar makes a coat or enclosure for the kernels, 
which will not suffer moisture to penetrate it so 
as to cause vegetation. It would be better, we 
imagine, to pour water over tar or turpentine, 
and let it stand two or three days, till it becomes 
strongly impregnated with those substances. In 
this water soak your seed corn, and then roll it 
while wet, and just before planting, in plaister. 
Supposing also you should boil a few elder roots 
in this water before you turn it on the tar. 

The soil having been broken up from five to 
seven inches deep, or if more the better, re- 
quires shallow planting. When you plant on 
what is called green sward land, or grass land, 
merely turned over without ploughing, holes 
should be made quite through the furrows, and 
dung put into the holes. If this caution be not 
observed the crop will be uneven, as the roots 
in some places, where the furrows are thickest, 
will have but little benefit fromthe rotting of 
the sward. But if the holes are made through 
the roots will be fed with both fixed and putrid 
air, supplied by the fermentation in the grass 
roots oi the turf. 


REMEDY FOR WORMS IN THE HEAD OF SHEEP. 

In our paper No. 26, page 205, may be found 
some account of this disorder, its causes, and its 
symptoms. We shall, however, in this place, 
give a brief recapitulation of them, and mention 
a simple preventive remedy which a gentleman 
assures us is infallible. The disorder is caused 
by grubs, a kind of bots proceeding from a large 
bee called by scientific writers Oestrus Ovis.— 
The bee lays its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep 
the last of August or first of September, where 
they soon hatch, so that by the 20th of the 
month you may discover in the cavity between 
the nostrils and the wind pipe, from 25 to 100 
small white grubs, with black heads, and a black 
streak on the back. They obtain their growth 
in July or August of the following season. The 
symptoms appear towards spring, at which time 
the infected animal shows appearances of the 
disorder by a sickly countenance, wasting of the 
flesh, and apparent attempts to blow something 
from the nose. The wool stops growing, gen- 
erally much of it falls off; many of the lambs 
are lost, and those which live are stinted by 
reason of the ewes being poor.and sickly, and 
consequently giving but little milk. Sometimes 
the sheep affecied lingers along, pining away 
continually, and dies in June or July. 

These worms or sheep-bots are very tena- 
cious of life, and will exist for some time in 
alcohol, sulphuric acid, spirits of turpentine, &c. 
The usual remedies are vinegar, a decoction of 
tobacco, assafeetida, &c. injected into the nos- 
trils of the sheep. Dry snuff blown up the nose 
with a quill is likewise sometimes made use of. 
These are all troublesome and uncertain. The 
remedy recommended by our informant, who 
says he has had abundant experience of its effi- 
cacy, is to smear the nose of the sheep with tar. 
Apply it before the fly makes its appearance, 


and continue its application till the time of its 
departure. It would, probably, be safest to be- 
gin to use it about the first of August, and con- 
tinue its use till the last of September. We do 
not learn how often the tar should be put on, 
but would advise to keep the nose constantly 
smirched so that it may be visible. Tar is like- 
wise said to be an excellent remedy for con- 
sumption of the lungs, cough, rot, &c. in sheep. 
[t promotes and confirms the health of the ani- 
mals, and operates as a specific against nearly 
all the diseases to which they are subject. 
}—____} 


The celebrated anatomist VeERHEYN, who was bu- 
ried in the public cemetery in Louvain, is said to have 
been worthy of the following epitaph, which was in- 
scribed on his tomb : 


Puiuirrus VERHEYN, 
Medicine doctor et professor, 
Partem sui Materialem, 
Hic 
In coemeterio condi voluit, 
Ne templum dehonestaret, 
Aut nocivis halitibus inficeret. 
TRANSLATION. 
Here lies deposited the mortal part 
Of one devoted to the healing art, 
Paiip VERHEYN, a sage who thought it best, 
The dead should in their cemeteries rest, 
Beneath some distant and secluded sod, 
Not poison and pollute the House or Gon. - 
== 


Mortification.—Dr. Ainsle, of the British East India 
Company, has written a letter to the Editor of the 
Courier, stating, that he has discovered that the Bal- 
sam of Peru is a sovereign remedy to arrest the pro- 
gress of mortification. The mode of using it is to dip 
a piece of lint in the balsam and lay it over the 
affected part the moment mortification appears; this 
to be repeated morning and evening until healthy gra- 
nulations shall appear, then simple dressing will an- 
swer. The doctor says he was first induced to try the 
efficacy of the balsam in the torrid zone, in consequence 
of its antisceptic qualities, and its peculiar grateful 
odour, which so admirably conceals the foetor of putre- 
faction. He says it smarts a good deal for a minute or 
two and then feels quite gratefyl. It is a valuable 
discovery if it be found efficacious. 


FOREIGN. 
(oP LATE AND IMPORTANT NEWS. 
The Packet Ship Leeds, Capt. Stoddart, lately arriv- 


ed at New York, brought files of papers from London 
to the 22d, and from Liverpool to the 24th April, six- 
teen days later than had been before received. On 
the 7th of April the French passed the Bidasoa, the 
frontier river, and advanced.into Spain. They, previ- 
ously, had a skirmish with some straggling French and 
Italians, in which the latter were dispersed with the 
loss of fifteen killed and wounded. Four French offi- 
cers were likewise wounded. At St. Sebastian the 
French received a check, with the loss, according to 
some accounts, of about 800 killed and wounded. A 
letter from Paris states that the French army goes on 
but slowly—they had experienced two defeats before 
St. Sebastian and Pampeluna. The constitutionalists 
fight with a desperation not expected by the French. 
The affair at St. Sebastian, according to private ac- 
counts, was very serious, and the hospitals were full of 
French soldiers. ‘The royalists at Valencia, according 
to a Madrid article, have been defeated with the loss 
of 1600 killed and made prisoners. The Duke d’An- 
gouleme has issued a proclamation, much in the usual 
style of such articles, in which the Spaniards are, in 
substance, informed that they are to be attacked for 
their own benefit. ‘I am about,” he says, ‘* to cross 
the Pyrenees, at the head of a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen, but it is to support the Spaniards who are 





the friends to order and. the laws; and to aid them te 
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liberate their captive King; to raise again the altar 


und the throne,” &c. Flying columns of light troops 
move about between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. They 
hover round the French, harass them and leave them 
nothing to eat. It is declared that the most determin- 
ed spirit of hostility is every where prevalent through- 
out Spain against the French, and that no idea of sub- 
mission existed. It.is also said that Mina, at the head 
of a formidable body, had invaded France. 

The French government, it is stated, acting on the 
principle that France is not at war with the Spanish 
sovereign and nation, but only with a faction, will not 
grant any letters of marque, nor permit any privateers 
to be fitted out. 

All the Constitational Spaniards in France are or- 
dered to leave the Kingdom. 

England appears to be determined to preserve a sys- 
tem of neutrality on certain specified conditions. In 
Parliament, on the 17th April, Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Brougham exhibited a rough outline of a quarrel, but 
before they could finish the sketch they were threaten- 
ed to be taken into custody of the Sergeant at Arms. 
Mr. B. accused Mr. C. of “ monstrous truckling for 
the purpose of obtaining office.” Mr. C. replied, ‘1 
rise to say that that is false.” Certain explanations 
and modifications ensued, which brought about a re- 
conciliation without the intervention of the weighty 
and conclusive arguments which are prescribed by the 
modern code of honor as necessary to settle sucha 
controversy. 

Lonpon, April 21.—Extract of a letter from Paris, 
dated Saturday evennig: “The French frigate La 
Guerriere, has been taken almost in sight of Brest, by 
two armed vessels bearing Spanish colors, one of which 
was a brig carrying 15 or 20 guns. The frigate was 
peppered in high style. You may rely upon the truth 
of this.” 

In the British Parliament, April 14th, the promised 
statements were made relative to the diplomatic pro- 
ceedings with the foreign powers. After giving a his- 
tory of the negotiations, and the unavailing attempts 
to preserve peace, Mr. Canning communicated a copy 
of his last despatch to be communicated to the French 
government. This despatch states— 

‘“* That England does not expect France to establish 
a military occupation of Spain, nor to force the King 
to any measures derogatory to his crown, or to his ex- 
isting relations with other powers, 

“« That she expects the dominions of Portugal will 
be respected. 

““That she expects no attempt will be made by 
France to bring under her dominion any of the Ameri- 
can Provinces which have thrown off their allegiance 
to Spain. 

“ That a frank explanation upon these points was 
necessary, in order that England might maintain a 
strict neutrality.” 

Mr. Canning then stated. that assurances had been 
received that no intention had existed in France of at- 
tacking Portugal. He further stated, that no hope 
had ever been held out to Spain that England would 
pursue any other course than a strict neutrality, which 
she was still resolved upon. He concluded by expres- 
sing a hope that Spain would come off triumphant. 

ea 
From the Daily Advertiser. 


THE STATE OF THE SEASON. 

Mr. Hare—I have for so many years given 
some account of the progress of vegetation, that 
I find my friends, in town and country, look for 
it: It is perhaps of as much use as the diaries 
of the weather, and common thermometrical 
Statements. In some short remarks, which | 
sent you early in this month, I observed that 
though the season was exactly one month be- 
hind the last, in the beginning of April, yet like 
the Siberian summer, it h4d advanced so rapid- 
ly, that on the first of May it had caught even 
the precosity of the last season. After that 
communication, long continued cold easterly and 
northerly winds set in. On the 6th of May ice 
was made in the country, sufficient to bear a 














child of ten years of age, and all the appearan- 
ces of the progress of vegetation ceased. The 


Trish Trick.—The Marquis of Wellesley, in an offi- 
cial despatch, gives the following statement of Irish 


buds half started from their winter protection, cunning, which is quite up fo any yankee trick we have 


remained for fourteen days, nearly quiescent— 


yet the season has advanced within a few days’ 


heard or read of. In speaking of the burning of stacks 
of grain by the white boys, or Irish rebels, he observes : 


and has acquired an average rate of forward-| ‘It is a curious circumstance, however, in the char- 


ness. 


Rains have been most abundant—springs | acter of these transactions, that, in several instances, 


which had been deficient for two years are am-| the grain had been artfully separated from the straw, 


ply supplied—the grass is well set, and the sea- 
son promises abundantly as to all the fruits ex- 
cept apples. ‘The shew of pear blossoms never 
was exceeded—the country is literally white 
with them. The apples will of course be less 
numerous, owing to the extraordinary efforts of 
the trees last year—yet there will be an ample 
quantity, and while less loss will be sustained 
by the cultivator, the consumer will feel no 
failure in the supply. If apples may be a little 
dearer, the more important article of hay will 
probably be cheaper. It will be impracticable 
to give a schedule of the progress of the vari- 
ous seasons without repetition—yet few persons 
preserve the statements of former years, and it 
is not possible to give a correct view without 
comparing many years. This will enable the 
curious to make useful remarks—and it will 
convince all, that however different the weath- 
er, and the progress of vegetation, we have a 
superintending Providence above us all, who 
regulates all seasons in mercy, and compensates 
by the heat or moisture at one moment, all that 
may be deficient in another. 

The statements are made from the same tree 
or plant—in the same exposure, and situation, 
and therefore not liable to the variations which 
would appear from transient observations of 
passengers or travellers. 


The Cherry—its first opening, 


In 1813, May 10 In 1815, May 10 
In 1816, May 6* In 1017, May 3 
In 1818, May 17 In 1819, May 6 
In 1820, May 2 In 1821, May 9 
In 1822, May 1 In 1823, May 7 


* This was the most disastrously cold year afterwards. 
The Pear—its first opening, 


In 1813,* May 20 In 1815, May 20 
In 1816,¢ May 12 In 1817, May 7 
In 1818,t May 24 In 1819, May 17 
In 1820, May 9 In 1821, May 13 
In 1822, May 4 In 1823, May 13 


* Cherries opened this year on the 10th of May, but 
cold winds kept back the pears to the 20th. 

t This was an exceedingly cold season afterwards. 

t This season deserves notice, for though so late it 
was a ‘ine one. 


The Apple—its first opening, 


In 1813, May 23 In 1815, May 25 
In 1816, May 18 In 1817, May 12 
In 1818, May 25 In 1819, May 19 
In 1820, May 11 In 1821, May 13 
In 1822, May 9 In 1823, May 19 


I] will add the Lilac, the ornament of our 
Election day. 


In 1817, May 19 In 1818, May 27 
In 1819, May 25 In 1820, May 20 
In 1821, May 20 In 1822, May 12 
In 1823, May 22 


Thus it will be seen, that the present season 
is about an average one in point ef forwardness, 
while it is far above the average in its verdure 
and promise. 

N. B.—There is some danger, that seeds of 
squashes and other tender plants committed to 
the ground early in May, have rotted and will 
require replanting. It is, we know, the fact in 
some places. A ROXBURY FARMER. 
Roxbury, May 22, 1823. 





and had been sold by the proprictor of the stacks for 
its full value, and that the same proprietor had de- 
stroyed the stacks of straw by fire, with a view of re- 
covering from the barony the full value of corn already 
sold. ‘These cases were not unfrequent. The incen- 
diary was of course andiscoverable. ‘The fact of such 
numerous and frequent conflagrations was alleged to 
be an indisputable proof of general combinatiofs, until 
the vigilance of the military and police actually de- 
tected a considerable number of the stacks of straw 
cleared of the grain, and prepared for the fire, and thus 
discovered the whole mystery of this double fraud.” 








(Kz Of the numbers of the N. E. Farmer alrea- 
dy published, only forty sets remain on hand, and 
they are daily called for. Those, therefore, who 
wish for the first volume complete, must apply 
immediately. May 24. 
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_ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &e. 




















[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 








FROM, TO 

D. C.D. C. 
ASHES, pot, Ist qual. . . . /[ton. /160 00/165 00 
eemet G0; . + + « 165 00 00 
BEANS, white, cite . 2S? 
BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . jbbl.}| 9 50) 10 00 
cargo, No 1, , 8 50} 9 00 
< eR, 6 2. 6 75, ‘7 00 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. Ib. 13 14 
” 2d qual. . 10 11 
small kegs, family 15 16 
CHEESE, new milk . . . . 7 9 
Ta as + % + o +e 8 9 
FLAX SEED : oe te 85 90 
FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl. | 7 75| 7 87 
Genessee Gis “9 7°75, 7 87 
Rye, best 5 00} 5 50 
GRAIN, Rye lo » ee 72 75 
Corn era ees 65 70 
ae ee 68 70 
Oats <a 40 42 

HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . | Lb. 9 
_ OS aa ere wae 10 12 
no a se re ae OO 2S 2 
OIL, Linseed, American . . jfgal. 65 00 
PLAISTER PARIS .. . . jton.}] 300) 3 25 
PORK, Navy Mess .. . « {[bbl.| 12 00) 12 50 
Bone Middlings. . . 14 00} 14 50 
Cargo, Nol, .. . 12 00} 12 50 
Cargo,No2, .. . 11 06] 11 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass * |bush} 2 25) 2 50 
a ee Ib. 8 9 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 55 65 
do do unwashed 45 48 
do 3-4 washed 45 58 
do 1-2 do 40) 45 
Native .... @& 38 49 
Pulled, Lamb’s, 1st sort 55 60 
do Spinning, Ist sort 50 55 





PROVISION MARKET. 














BEEF, best pieces Ib. 8) 9 
| Oe Pe oe ee 7 9 
, OY ee ee 6 7 
a, See ae 5 7 
POULTEEa uc + 2 oo 12 15 
BUTTER, keg &tub .. . 15 16 

lump, best . . . 18 20 
yaa ae 12) 13 
MEAL, Rye, . e bush 78 80 

Indian, 75) 

POTATOES, . « are « 40, 45 
CIDER, liquor, . .. . . jobl.] 150 2 % 
HAY, best, . « « « ftom. | 20 OO} 22 00 
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AMERICAN SKETCHES. 
THE FARMER’S FIRE-SIDE. 


Shade of immortal Burns! where’er thy home, 
On Scotia’s misty hills, or fixed on high, 
Beyond the star-lights of the welkin dome, 
Too holy, and too bright for mortal eye, 
°Mid amber streams and murmuring melody, 
Great bard of lowly life! propitious bend, 
And while the rustic song, unskill’d, | try, 
Thy love of truth and independence lend, 
And with its warblings wild, thy master spirit blend. 


The world I’ve search’d, and it has many a rose— 
But, ah! the thorns beneath them that remain, 
Proclaim the world not destitute of woes, 
And, when I look’d for pleasure, give but pain. 
No more amid its scenes my soul restrain ; 
Back to my boyish days! Let memory guide 
The tired and flagging spirit once again, 
To scenes most dear—to hill, and rolling tide, 
And that old cottage, once that grac’d its verdant side. 


Meekly arose its moss-besprinkled wall, 
One ancient beech magnificently bore 
Its branches o’er it, overshadowing all 
The space around its hospitable door ; 
Within, might one behold its little store, 
The plates well rang’d, the shelves that neatly grac’d, 
The chairs of oak upon the sanded floor, 
The wheel industrious in its corner plac’d, 
The clock, that hourly told, how life runs on to waste. 


Once more the pensive eve with silent tread 

Returns to hush the noisy world to peace ; 

Once more the Farmer seeks his humble shed, 

Glad from his daily toil to gain release ; 

Tlis task accomplish’d and his heart at ease, 

He hails betimes the Fireside of his cot ; 

And there, as from the hills the shades increase, 

** The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
He tastes the simple joys, that sooth his quiet lot. 


His patient herd, ere set the beams of day, 
With lowing oft, alarm’d the neighboring plain, 
Now penn’d within the well-known bars, they pay 
Their milky tribute to his pails again. 
His flocks upon the distant hill remain, 
Their tinkling bells sound in the passing wind ; 
Though his be not the lordling’s wide domain, 
Yet fails he not a due supply to find, 

From lowing herd and field, and from the bleating kind. 


To greet him home, the crackling faggots burn, 
The housewife, busy round the blazing fire, 
Cheers, with her smiles her Farmers lov’d return ; 
His children climb around their honor’d sire, 

And to his fond caress once more aspire ; 
Inquisitive, they ask of each ‘air field, 

Whether its hills, than their own cliffs are higher? 
What wonders there of cascade are reveal’d? 


What flowers enchanting bloom, what gifts the moun- 


tains yield? 
Her father’s knee, his Bertha soon surmounts, 
Around his neck her tender arms she throws, 
Biis Bertha, from whose eyes like diamond founts, 
The living fire through locks of ebon glows. 
Nor she alone ; he on them all bestows 
Alike his kisSes and alike his tears, 
Who bloomed (on autumn’s bosom, like the rose, 
*Mid cold and storm its loveliness that rears,) 
To cheer his riper age, and deck his vale of years. 


To him, how bless’d the closing ho&rs of day! 

His wife, his children, those that love him, near! 

How sweet his cot*s own hospitable ray ! 

How kind its welcome, and its joys how dear! 

The cricket chirps, the sacred scene to cheer, 

The embers half illume the humble hall, 

The shaggy mastiff sleeps, devoid of fear, 

The playful kitten round and round the ball 
Urges with active sport, unmindfully of all. 


The children mingle in Grimalkin’s mirth, 

And laugh and busy prattle do not spare, 

Such cheerful sport, the chirper in the hearth, 

Scenes, which eve returning doth repair, 

Charm from the Farmer’s bosom carping care, 

And banish it to * blank oblivion foul.” 

Hark! loud and startling through the misty air, 

The prowling wolf resumes his nightly howl, 
And from the hollow oak is heard the muffled owl. 
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How oft I’ve sought that distant, lonely cot ! 
A grandam dwelt there, when my days were young, 
And there, when Christmas logs blazed red and hot, 
And wintry blasts their nightly descant sung, 
My soul delighted on her lips was hung, 
As spoke she oft of dreadful deeds of yore, 
How stern Wahawa, like a tiger sprung 
Upon a lonely cot, and tides of gore 
Were shed, as when the clouds their vernal treasures 
pour. 


Her hands were withered, as an autumn’s leaf, 
Her cheeks were like a parch’d and shrivell’d scroll, 
In truth, though human life at best be brief, 
She witness’d eighty years their circuits roll, 
And friends and kindred reach’d their earthly goal ; 
And sitting by her busy wheel to spin, 
While swift the hours at evening onward stole, 
We teazed ‘her oft some story to begin, 
And as she mov’d in sooth her old projecting chin, 


She told of Mog, Madockawando, all 
From Hopehood down to Paugus’ frantic yell, 
And, as her lips the bloody deeds recall, 
And, as with upturn’d gaze we heard her tell, 
Unconsciously the chrystal tear-drops fell, 
For, from our infancy, we'd heard and read 
Of Chiefs from Canada, and knew full well 
Of Sachem’s wrath, that feasted on the dead, 
And shook the haughty plume and arm with life-blood 
red. 


My native hills, my loved, my honored land, 
Ye vallies dear, how cling my thoughts to you! 
Long as my footsteps tread this earthly strand, 
The throbs that heave my bosom shall be true, 
To all the witching scenes that childhood knew ; 
Tis joy, *tis heaven to breathe one’s natal air, 
To climb the hills, deck’d in the morning’s dew, 
And bending o’er our fathers’ graves, to swear 

No tyrant shall disturb the dust that slumbers there. 


Such scenes, such tales, such homebred ties, can fill 
With fervid extacy, the raptur’d mind, 
And teach with patriot glow the breast to thrill, 
And beat to all that’s noble, generous, kind ; 
One evening to that cot my steps inclin’d, 
The giant beech-tree wav’d before its door, 
The distant clouds were driven before the wind, 
The mountain cataract was heard to roar, 

Paler the tranquil moon, than foam on ocean’s shore. 


There too, a soldier bent his nightly way, 

Who'd borne his rifle in the old French war, 

And mingled oft in many a bloody fray, 

And bore upon his visage many a scar; 

Weary his step, his own lov’d home was far, 

The locks upon his silver’d head were few, 

His eye was like the winter’s clouded star, 

The arm, that once the glittering broad sword drew, 
Was nerveless now with years, yet much he’d seen 

and knew. 


The staff, that in his dexter hand he bore, 
Was parted from an oak, whose branches spread 
Near wild Cocheco’s oft remembered roar ; 
And bending to the Farmer’s cot his tread, 
He gave one rap, and well his purpose sped ; 
The Farmer hail’d him to his lone abode, 
Gave him a portion of his cup and bread, 
And soon, forgetful of the tedious road, 
How fields were lost and won, the aged soldier show’d. 


In Fifty-nine, on Abraham’s blood-red plain, 
(The veteran thus pursued his warlike tale,) 
When heroes fell, like summer drops of rain, 
When rival standards flash’d upon the gale, 
And shouts were heard, triumphant songs and wail, 
Where Cadaraqui holds his giant way, 
I fought with Wolfe, call’d from the dear-lov’d vale, 
And dark Piscatawa’s glades of green array 
To cross the mountains blue to distant Canada. 


Hard was the tug of war, severe the strife, 

Plumes, swords and ensigns swept along the field, 

Full many a warrior, prodigal of life, 

Too bold to flee, too proud of soul to yield, 

His valor with his dearest life-blood seal’d ; 

SloW bowed in dust, fell Lewis of Montcalm, 

To neither host was triumph yet reveal’d, 

Oh, wither’d be the soul that wrought such harm, 
Soon Wolfe falls, bleeding, low, nerveless his mighty 

arm. 











A soldier lifted up his drooping head, 

Dim grew th’ ethereal flashes of his eye, 

And from his breast the streams gush’d darkly red, 

And every gush heav’d forth a blacker dye ; 

High rose the clamorous shout, ‘ they fly, they fiy :’ 

‘Who fly ?? arous’d to life, the hero cried, 

A thousand lips awake the joyous cry, 

* The foe, the foe !'"—the gallant Wolfe replied, 
Clasping his hands in praise, ‘I fall conteat,’ and died 


Thus spoke the soldier! peace, ye mighty dead! 
Be yours both peace and glory, chiefs of yore! 
Who clad in armor generously shed, 
Where clashing steel met steel, roar answer’d roar, 
For home and liberty your bosom’s gore ! 
Thanks be to Him who our brave fathers nerv’d, 
Boldly to stand, when fiery floods came o’er, 
From honor’s upright path, who never swerv’d, 

To ages then unborn, who freedom, bliss preserv’d. 


And tho’ such tales were heard with many a tear, 

And memory, fancy, feeling, all possess’d, 

Yet soon, in truth, the gaiety and cheer, 

That ever animate the youthful breast, 

By solemn thoughts, unconquer’d, unsuppress’d, 

Awoke in sports anew ; the slipper’s sound, 

By youth and village maiden, ne’er at rest, 

Was driven through the circle round and round, 
And every cheek did smile, and every heart did bound. 


E’en the old soldier felt his bosom thrill 

With memory of scenes, that erst he knew ; 

The visions of the past his spirit fill, 

And as around the room the younglings flew, 

At blind-man’s-buff, he would have join’d them too, 

But age to youth will not wing back its flight ; 

To sit and smile was all that he could do, 

And bravely cry out, ‘* wheel, and left, and right,” 
To him who blinded was, and caught them as he might 


At blind-man’s-buff, who hath not often play’d, 
At pledges oft the moments to beguile, 
When sober evening lends her peaceful shade, 
When heart replies to heart, and smile to smile ? 
The hearth is burned with the oaken pile, 
Such as New Hampshire’s forests well can spare ; 
Still flies the slipper round ; a few meanwhile 
The warriors of the chequer-board prepare, 

The garrulous old folk draw round the fire, the chair. 


But now the white moon, thro’ the clouds reveal’d, 
Doth tread the topmost arches of the sky ; 
The farmer’s cot, the cultivated field, 
The brook, the plain, the mountain soaring high, 
Beneath her beams in wild profusion lie ; 
The dog upon the ground hath laid his breast, 
Forgotten his howl and sealed his restless eye, 
The sturdy wood-cutter hath gone to rest, 

The flock is on the hill, the bird is on the nest. 


Farewell, thou cottage, for "tis late at eve, 
Farewell, ye scenes to memory ever dear, 
Now eld, and youth, and maiden take their leave, 
Their ’kerchiefs wave, and with adieu sincere, 
The rural company soon disappear, 
Some thro’ yon scatter’d woods that skirt the moor, 
Some to yon mountains, craggy, bold and drear, 
And by the Cottage Fireside once more, 

Devotion lifts her voice, as she was wont of yore. 


The patriot Farmer reads the sacred Book, 

Then with the wife and children of his heart, 

With solemn soul and reverential look, 

He humbly kneels, as is the Christian’s part, 

And worships Thee, our Father, Thee, who art 

The good man’s hope, the poor man’s only stay, 

Who hast a balm for sorrow’s keenest dart, 

A smile for those, to Thee who humbly pray, 
Which| like the morning sun, drives every cloud away. 


Thou Lord of heaven above, and earth below, 
Our maker, friend, our guardian, and our all, 
The Farmer keep from every want and woe, 
Nor let the thunderbolts, that most appal, 
Of righteous vengeance dreadful on him fall ; 
With him, preserve his dear, his native land, 
A cloud be round her, and a fiery wall, 
With thy displeasure every traitor brand, 

And centuries yet to come, oh, hold her in thy hand. 
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